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The Maine Farmer | who fell from the mast head, and broke his legs!) Summer NEAR at HaNnp. The Editor of the 
IS ISSUED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. ‘thanked God that it was not his neck; and we may Gospel Banner, under date of June 17th, says— 
Trrms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance ' follow his example, and thank God, that, notwith- |“ Next Tuesday Spring terminates and Summer 
$2,50 if payment is delayed beyond the year. | standing we are writhing under the lash prepared commences.” Whatsort of a calender does our 
No paper will be discontinued at any time,without by our own follies, we are not visited by the plague, | friend use ? 
payment of all arrearages and for the yore the earthquake, or the pestilence. Without wish- commen = 3 = 
— = raen tthe publ opt — | ing to moralize too gravely, we would beg leave to bat. ae ean samedi Ue SOA TION 5. 
at the pleasure 0: . pe meigy , =. — 
All aint sent or letters on business must be dir- tery oo ree “y enh « a af Mr. Homes :—Since I wrote my last commu- 
id, to Wa. Noyes. a ee re ee ees nication, I have obtained the information sought 
orteds Bar: Ps ‘to take it in such high dudgeon, because they can- ' : 8 


ont . chew aid for in that article, and am prepared to consider the 
‘not get such extravagant wages as they did a year ; 

~ | relative expense of steam and water power. 
THE FARMER. ‘or two since, that they will not work at all, but sit P P 


het tah F oth Better wallet. It has been ascertained by experiment, that 21-2 
Hattowett, Tuespay Mornine, June 27, 1837. * out in the way of others. Detter we + tan lbs. dry wood will convert 6 lbs, water to vapor 
{rust out; and if at the end, you die a Leet a8, . under the usual pressure of the atinosphere. 
A Hint to Bread-Stuff Speculators, | can never be said over your grave, hereltesan idler.) 4 ston engine, with a‘piston of about four in- 

As we have a great regard for you, inasmuch as Of all epitaphs, heaven preserve you from that. If ches diameter, length of stroke two- feet, giving 
you have, through great exertion, kept a supply of you cannot get great wages, get smaller; and if '75 double strokes per minute, under the pressure 
the staff of life at an exorbitant price, for ready | you cannot get any, set yourself to work. If you! 9p ¢..). atmospheres to the square inch, will give 
cash, we think it no more than right to refer you to | have nothing for the hands to do, set the brain to| a three horse power. It is now easy to calculate 
the statement of the prospect of crops, which is in| work. Study. Improve your mind. Read some- | the amount of dry wood that wil! be necessary to 
another column of this paper. You will see that, in| thing useful, if it be nothing more than old Alma-| keep such an engine in operation ten hours in 
all probability, there will be a bountiful harvest in) nacs, each day. 
the South and Western states, and that too, in less Foreign Wheat in Maine. The engine will exhaust 1562 cubic feet of 
than six weeks. In addition to this, it gives us| Within a few weeks large quantities of Europe-| soam per hour, which will be obtained from one 
pleasure to announce the fact, that at present, the | an wheat have been brought into Maine. Indeed! | oupie foot of water, weighing 62 Ibs. Therefore 
wheat looks uncommonly promising in this State, | we have thought it full mortifying enough to be de- | ten hours will require ten cubic feet, or 620 Ibs. 
and that there is certainly double, if not treble the | pendent on our qwn sister States, altho’ they are | o¢ water. Under‘a pressure of one atmosphere 
amount growing that there was last year, or indeed | one and the same country with ourselves—* bone 


it would require 259 lbs. of dry wood to generate 
has been for many a year past. We hope and trust | of our hone ;” but to be fed by farmers 


- o ' | ; ; across the | steam sufficient for one day of ten hours. Under 
that your days, for speculating in the article of great waters, is a little beyond what we ever ex- a pressure greater than that of the atmesphere, 


bread-stuff are numbered, for this season at least. | pected to see. Has it come to this ? that we an| water wil! not boil at 212 degrees ; its tempera- 
In two months, if no disaster happens, the harvest | independent people—in a time of profound peace, 



































will fill every granary, and hush the cry of the poor | with no enemy ravaging our fields—with health 


and needy for bread. 

We have no doubt you will submit with as much | 
cheerfulness to the charge, as you embraced the | 
opportunity to profit by the scarcity. 








The Hard Times not so Hard as they might) 
be ; and a Caution to a few Idlers. 

All know that there is a general cry of hard 
times, and to us who have been accustomed to bet- 
ter, the present scarcity and suspension of business, 
is a severe trial ; but, instead of despairing and 
giving ourselves up to murmuring and discontent- | 
edness, we should reef our sails till the squall is| 
over, and make the best headway we can. If 
we should take a peep into some other countries, 
we should there see a class of people who think 
themselves pretty well off, in a much worse condi- 
tion, than ourselves. According to a late writer, 
seven and a half millions of the people of France 
cannot get wheat or wheaten bread to eat, and they 
live on barley, rye, buckwheat, and chestnuts. — 

A common hand thinks himself pretty well used, 
if he can get forty dollars a year for his work ; and 
half that for a woman to do ordinary work, is good 
wages. In many parts of Scotland, meat is only 
eaten on Sundays. Among the Nottingham stock- 





and activity without bounds, and a soil naturally 


more fertile than theirs, must actually be fed from 


the farms of Old Europe! But perhaps you may 
say, the wheat was cut off. Cut off where? Not 
in Maine. With the exception of some fields in 
the frontier parts of the State, which could not be 
sown early, there were never better crops of wheat 
than in Maine last year. We can tell you of far- 
mers,—call them by name, and carry you to their 


| very farms,—who raised, some thirty, some thirty- 


five, and some forty-four bushels, to the single a- 


cre, last season. 


And yet, in a State where these things have been 
done, and can be done again, we see people—even 
farmers, themselves, living upon bread raised in 
old Europe. It is bad enough to go to New York 
to mill; itis worse to go to Great Britain or Ger- 
many. Let those who have opposed the culture of 
wheat among us—who have opposed Agricultural 
Societies—who have ridiculed the bounty on wheat, 
and every exertion that has been made to rouse and 
stimulate our farmers to a sense of what is expect- 
ed of them—think of these things, and if they are 
content that such things should be, why we should 
be content to ship them over to the crowned heads, 








ing weavers, very few of them can earn over five 
shillings a week, and often have to work 14 or 15 
hours per day, to do that. Judge ye how well they 
can live by such wages, and yet, here, wages are 
treble in amount, provisions cheaper, and our con- 
dition vastly superior in many other respects. So 
it seems we are not so badly off as we might be, tho’ 
it is true it would be pleasant to be a little better 
accommodated in regard to the times. The sailor 


and let them learn the art of raising wheat, for 
themselves, at least. 





Turnips will be wanted. 

From present appearances we are inclined to 
think that the crop of grass will not be any thing 
extra this season. It will be well to forelay a lit- 
tle, and as it is not too late to plant Turnips, 


Ruta Baga, &c. it will be advisable to put them in 
pretty liberally. 





ture must be raised to 290 degrees to give a pres- 
sure of four atmospheres, and this will increase 
the quantity of fuel to 354 Ibs. per day. I am not 
able to state precisely the weight, per cord, of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, but shall presume that some 
varieties of dry wood will weigh 2000 lbs. per 
cord. At this estimate a cord of wood will keep 
an engine of three horse power in operation 10 
hours in each day for about six days. The aver- 
age price of such wood, when prepared for the 
fire, cannot be estimated at less than three dollars 
per cord; and the time of an engineer to tend 
the engine six days cannot be less than $1,50. 
This gives the sum of $4,50, per week, for fuel 
and tending, exclusive of the expense of oil and 
packing. ‘The outfit fur an engine of three horse 
power, is estimated at $500, a sum more than suf- 
ficient to purchase and fit up each water privilege 
of that capacity inthe State. The expense for re- 
pairs on the steam power will be fully equal to 
those on the water power in all ordinary cases, 

If this estimate be correct, it shows that the cost 
of 2 three horse steam power, will exceed that of 
water power by $4,50 per week. 

If this estimate be erroneous, I would thank 
some of your correspondents to point out tht er- 
ror, and correct it, and produce some evidence, if 
he have any, to show that steam power is as cheap 
as water power, Poor Yoraicx. 





Winter Wheat. 

Mr. Hotmes :—In the Maine Farmer of the 
30th May, there is a valuable communication from 
Mr. James Ronapson, on the culture of winter 
wheat. 

It is a subject of the first importance to the far- 
mers of this State; and every individual farmer 
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who is anxious to raise bread for our own con- 
sumption, ought to feel it a duty to make limited, 
or extensive experiments, according to his ability, 
for the purpose of testing the value of Mr. Ron- 
aldson’s suggestions,.and whether they will suit 
our soil and climate. It is also the duty of those 
who have already made experiments, in any way 
connected with the mode proposed by Mr. Ron- 
aldson, to disclose the same. 

Mr. C. Fairbanks’ communication on the sub- 
ject is useful and encouraging ; and under this im- 
pression, I shall state what course I have pursued, 
and my. reasons for. the same: and then offer a 
few remarks on the proposed plan. 

From my early acquaintance with English hus- 
bandry, I. gave the preference to winter wheat, 
and imported, in the. year 1788, a few bushels 
from-Liverpool, of the White Lancashire Winter | 
Wheat, which succeeded very well, and from this 
wheat fifty-four barrels of good flour was manu- 
factured at a flour mill in Hallowell, in 1794, and 
shipped for sale to Boston. Twelve years after 
the importation, a bushel of this wheat was sown 
in, the town of Corinth county of Penobscot, by | 
Henry Snow, on an acre and a quarter of burnt) 
land, and produced forty bushels of prime wheat. | 
I brought four quarts of it home, and from its, 





ploughed deep in the fall, in the spring harrowed, | his well known market wagon, together with his 


cross-plonghed, and harrowed again until it, was 


mellow. For two years oats were sown with 12. 


pounds of red clover seed, and ploughed in after 


reaping the crops of oats; and in August, after the | 


second crop, Winter wheat was sown. The soil 
was-a rich loam, and the form of the land was in 
moderate swells. Owing to this, the crop was un- 
even, as the snow drifted deep in some places, and 
in others the land was bare. ‘The wheat was vig- 


orous, five feet four inches in height, and the ears | 


over five inches long. ‘The crop was a profitable 
one, and for three years after, the land produced as 
much grass as could be dried on the ground. 

4, My last experiment was sowing in the spring 
a small piece of land with winter wheat.. It lay 
next to the sheep pasture, and was occasionally fed 
by the sheep until September. ‘This .experiment 
did not answer, probably from the: want of previ- 
ous cultivation, and the suow not. covering it dur- 
ing the winter, 

As regards Mr. Ronaldson’s proposal of sowing 


the winter wheat, go early as to raise a crop of bar- 


ley on the same land as the winter wheat, there is 
the following objection. Whatever crop is raised 
that. produces seed, and in quantity sufficient to re- 
pay the labor, must exhaust the ground, and in 


“better half ” and two youngest children anda 
tew ‘ indispensables,’ wnding slowly round the 
base of the hill near the Captain’s. 

* Well neighbor N.’ says the Capt. as soon as. 
the old farmer came within bailing distance, ‘then 
you’ve got started for the west it seems. here 
— nature do you mean to finally settle down for 
vfe. 

v' Well as to that Capt.’ says farmer N. stopping 

| his horses, ‘1 can’t exactly say—I may not go any 
further than N. York, but ] think that it is mogt 
likely that I shall not make a final stand till I come 
to Illinois, or Michigan.’ 

‘To Michigan—away off there fifteen hundred 
or two thousand miles amongst the ingians— 
where there is no bedy at all hardly and where 
| you will never again see eny of us, your old friends 
-and neighbors, and sixty-five. years of age too? 
| This-beats me! Well now Pll tell you what, far- 
_mer N. you'll not better yourself in this bargain 
Dll wage my old pipe, tobacco and all.’ 

* Well Capt. you know that my farm, though it 
may be, once a good one, has become old and 
worn out and ‘run out’—I have endeavored to 
make it do something but cant—It wont support 
'me and my family. I can’t manure it—the bush- 
es and briers have over-run the pastures and fields 
—the walls have tumbled down—the fences are 
| decayed—the stock lias run out and the buildings 
are going to ruin and I am unable io repair them 
and now I think that I can do better by going to 
the West where I can live on the fat of theland 











produce, continued for a few years to sow it on | this case the barley will take irom the wheat a without much hard labow.’ 
ploughed land. Ithink about ten years after, I portion of the nourishment intended for it. For ‘And who has bought; the Esq ?” 


procured from Connecticut a superior quality of 
winter wheat, called the Taylor wheat, which was | 


this reason, will it not be better to sow oats or bar- 
ley fora cropearly in the spring, with twelve lbs. 


‘Yes ; he gave me fifteen hundred and fifty’ 
‘ Well the Esq. will make the old place shine. 1 
hope you will find the “land of promise,” a hap- 


first raised in Virginia, by a- gentieman of that | of red clover seed, and as soon as this grain is _py one; but in my humble opinion that old Maine 
name. This kindI have continued to cultivate, reaped, immediately to plough in the clover and as cold as she is, is as good as any other part of 


and from this, or my imported wheat, I obtained | 
from one bushel, ground at the mill at Gardiner, | 
51 1-2 lbs. of good flour, including the toll. =e 
average yield has been thirteen to fourteen bush- 
els to the acre, which I considered equal to seven- 


teen or eighteen bushels of spring wheat, with the | €Xperiments we can secure a mode of cultivating | 
advantage of preparing the land, and sowing the | 


winter whreat at the season of greatest leisure. 

Being satisfied that even in ploughed land, 
where the soil and make of the land was favora- 
ble, winter wheat was preferable, I tried the fol- 
lowing experiments, 

1. I sowed in drills in my garden, in the spring, 
some winter whevt,and during the season, until 
September, frequently cut it down. A smaller 
proportion was winter-killed, than in the open 
field. 

2. In the second experiment the wheat was 
sown aftera crop of oats. With the oats I sow- 





ed twelve pounds of clover seed. When the oats 
were nearly ripe enough to reap, the grass-hop- | 
pers made such havock by cutting off the grain, | 
that the ground was strewed with seed. The oats 
were immediately reaped, the clover and stubble 
ploughed in, and about the middle of ‘August, the 
winter wheat was sowed. In ashort time the ver- 
dure was remarkable, and on examination I found 
that the oats which had been in and on the ground, 
had sprung up and covered it. Aware that the 
winter would kill the oats sown at this time, the 
effect on the wheat was carefully watched, and 
the oats proved a protection to the wheat in win- 
ter, and with a dressing of a bushel of plaster of 
Paris strewed on an acre in the spring, served as a 
top-dressing. The wheat grew vigorously, and 
there was an increase of produce from it. Since 
that time I have always sowed a bushel and a half 
of oats to the acre, with the wheat, and spread a 
cask and a half of lime on the same quantity of 
land. 


3. A third experiment was in clearing up six a- 


cres of a bush pasture. No grass seed had been 
sown, and what grass was on the land was from 


stubble, and sow the winter wheat with the oats | 


as proposed before ? The growth ot the clover 
by this mode will replace what the crop of oats or 
barley has taken to mature it. 

This subject is a very importarit one; and if by 


winter wheat, on ploughed land that would be 
profitable, it may be the means of increasing the 
quantity of wheat raised, as wed] as improving the 
quality. 

It is a fact that winter wheat isa sure crop on 
new land, where the growth has been cut down, 
and recently burnt off. In the State of Maine, a 
great quantity of new land is annually brought in- 
to cultivation, and the use of winter wheat as the 
crop, will have other advantages besides its in- 
creased value. The farmer by this means will 
have the whole of the season from the spring un- 
til the first of August, (and on burnt land a later 
perioc will answer to sow the wheat,) to burn and 


clear his land, without interrupting his labor on. 


his spring cyops, and will not depend on favorable 
weather to burn off the trees for spring grain. 


CHAS, VAUGHAN... 
June 19th, 1837. 





Br. Drew—The little story told below, was 
written for the “ Maine Farmer,” but as.I have 
an opportunity to forward it to you, together with 
other little * budgets” for your ‘paper, you may 
publish it in the “ Banner” if you think proper. 
If not, you will have the goodness to pass it along 
to friend Holmes of the “Farmer.” G@.W. Q. 

Indeed! and we sha}l just not pass. it along to 
our good Dr. H. except as it reaches him hallowed 
| through our columns. [Ed. Banner. 


“ Hallowed”! ! Indeed friend Banner, are you 
so pushed for matter that you must “use up” that 
which was written for us? That’s not a very 
“hallowed” trick. [Ed. M. Far. . 

FARMER NETTLEWICKET.., 
& Short Story. 

Early in the Summer of 18—, as-young Capt. 
Contentment was puffing his lururious little short 
stem, under the large elm in frout of his door one 
fine morning, just after breakfast, old farmer Net- 





seed dropped by the cattle fed on it. It was | 


tlewicket, was seen, with his team of horses and 


this Union for us farmers, or for any other class of 
people! Tis for ine any how—and I intend to 
stick by her—* Good luck to you !” 

‘ Farewell.’ 

Now the truth is, farmer Nettlewicket was in 
possession of a good piece of land in Maine, but 
he neglected to cultivate it in a proper manner. 
Although he was born and educated upon the 
| place, he was entirely unacquainted with the na- 
ture of its soil—he had never thoroughly explored 
it, With a view to ascertain its capabilities, and re- 
sources; or if he had, he proceeded exactly in the 
path marked out by his ancestors—not turning to 
| the right hand nor to the left, one “ jot or tittle” 
from that which was first beaten by his great, 
great grandfather, for fear that he should be over- 
Whelmed in the intricacies of “foolish experi- 
ments” or “new frugaled notions!” And what 
was the consequence ? Why he became poor, as 
the reader has already learned. Unable to help 
hunself—constitution broken—full of rheumatic 
pains, and afflicted with “low spirits,” &c. &c., 
and so makes a final “clear off” and ‘ clear out’ 
| for the ‘ far west’ to ‘begin the world’. anew, at 
| the age of sixty-five. 

Esq. Manage-well, who purchased the old piece 
was a differert sort of a man in every, respect. 
He examined all parts—the bujlings—the fences 
—the pastures. and the fields. Being something 
of a chemist, he ascertained the nature of the soil 
in many places. He immediately proceeded to 
the old. “ frog pond” in the rear of the barn, and 
carted a large quantity of its muddy bottom, 
which is composed of decayed vegetables, and al- 
luvial deposits, up on to the dry, sandy soils; and 
he was careful to mix it well with the soil by bar- 
rowing ; and he found, that what farmer N. con- 
sidered a barren sand, was in reality, productive. 
of an excellent crop of corn. He obtained a large 
quantity of plaster of paris, and spead it thinly. 
over some parts of his grass land, from which he 
cuta “large burden ” of excellent hay : though 
farmer N. had long since given up the idea of get- 
ting hay from that land, He cleared and drained 
the “swampy quagmire,” joining the corn field, 
and in three years it was made to produce fine, 
English hay, at the rate of three tons to the acre,@ 
thing which the old farmer never dreamed of .ez- 
cept when he was asleep ; and he always interpreted 
dreams by contraries ;—so that to raise English 
grass on a place like that, was an_ impossibility in 
his mind. He trimmed the fruit trees—he culti- 
vated the garden—gave the buildings a thorough. 








repair, and in short, attended to all things pertains 
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ing to his farm in a regular, systematic manner. 
There were no fences broken down—no cattle in 


the corn-field—hogs in the corn house or pigs in | 


the buttery. The Esq’s. wife was a farmer’s wife | ed, is calculated for 100 sheep. M. 


as well as the wife of a farmer. She looked to the 





as nice, as pure as sweet as the 
what—the blooming rose of the summer morning 
if you please. Her butter and her cheese were 
rich—of a good flavor and always command tife 
highest prices in the market.—The Esq. soon be- 
come rich,—that is “ above board,”—and all things 
in and around the house, wore a different com- 
plexion, All things looked flourishing and prom- 


ising. 
#« * * * * * * * 


northwester is apt to bite hardest. ‘Old and part- | ly shut that a thick case-knife may be thrust in un- 


ly rootted straw will answer all the above purpo- 


er it; and the damper should be shut as close as 


ses the better. The size of the hovel, as describ- | may be without causing the smell of smoke above 


the stove, which must not be allowed. It may be 
opened a hair’s breadth more, to increase the heat 


. Paps” ; My Although not designed for publication, we give | : diminish it. 
things inside. Her dairy? Why it was as neat, | the annexed P.S. for the benefit of all concerned, F Sap eame bf bese. mae le cote, = 


I know not) “p's. | now will mention some mistakes which 


your ‘devil’ made in printing my first communi-— 
cation, which I beg you to correct in your next. 
No. 1am a great friend to order, and like things | 
done just right. 4 

You make me say “created board fences ”—it 
should be “ erected board fences ”—and following 


on as printed, “ this however, it the fact”—should 


should be “is ” &c. And towards the conclusion 





“ Walk in,” says Capt. Contentment, in his us- 
ual way, at the sond of a knock at the door, one 


—printed “get so absolutely ‘neglectful ”—should 
be “yet so” &c.,—“ wil! not my prepuratory re- 


morning in the latter part of Sept. soon after he marks” &¢.,—should be prefatory ieee ore 
’ "? : 
had moved back from the breakfast table and was \the very kind of farmers referrad to who regret 


just commencing to fill the luxurious little short 


stem—*“ walk in I say,”—“ Well upon my word, | 


here’s farmer Nettlewicket—a ten years runaway ! 
—where did you come from? How did you 
come ? and where are the tamily? Come set 
down neighbor—take some breakfast and tell us 
all about these things—Why you look poor and 
out of health.” 

“ Well, well Capt. [I am almost worn out and 
am very much fatigued with travelling—and God’s 
name be praised, I have come near the end of my 
journey. My story—Ah! my story is soon told 
—I have spent my fifteen hundred and fifty doll- 
ars—worked very hard—fared hard—buried my 
dear wife and one of my children—the other is 
married to a poor man and I have returned to old 
Maine to spend the remainder of my days, which 
will be few in number, with my eldest son, who, 
you know, lives a short distance from here. The 
land of promise! !—Well Capt. you uttered the 
truth when you said that “ Old Maine, cold as she 
is, is as good as any other part of the Union for 
farnrers.” How nice the old place looks !—Jf / 
had met it in Ililinois 1 should’nt once have mis- 
trusted that it had ever been the dweiling place of 
Sarmer Nettlewicket.” GEo. 

Livermore, June, 8, 1837, ; 





Hove ts ror Surer. Our worthy friend M. 
has favored us with another article on sheep-hus- 
bandry. It is a subject well worthy of more gen- 
eral actention than las been usually given to it ; 
and we shall not, willingly waive any claim which 
we may have made, or which we may hereafter 
make, upon M. in relation to this, or any other ag- 


ricultural subject, though we shall not hand the | 


drafts to the “ District Attorney,” even if not hon- 
ored.—Eds. N. Y. F. 
Hovels for Sheep.—-No. 3. 


The reason, doubtless, why many neglect to 
provida shelters for thei sheep during winter, is 


all experiements ” &c,—should be “ reject” &c.— 
‘there are some tohers too small to notice, the first 
and last are the only ones necessary to correct. | 
I am afraid, as the more busy season with farm- 
ers is at hand, that all your drafts, that is, monthly 
drafts will not be accepted. ButI have the great. 
cause of agriculture so much at heart, and so_ 
mueh desire its prosperity, that Iam willing to) 
contrivute my feeble efforts towards its promotion, | 
either by versal or written, reflections drawn frow | 
the great well of experience and truth.—™. Y. Far. | 


THE AIR-TIGHT STOVE. 
Messrs. I’. & H. Stimpson, No. 127 State-street, 
| Boston, have given me assurance that they will 
| promptly fulfil all orders (the earlier the better) for 
the Air-Tight Stove, in its simplest and cheapest 











form, for burning wood in chambers, offices, &c., 
| where much beauty of appearance is not required, 
price varying from $6 to $12 or $15, in proportion 
to the size, and amount of ornaments. 

| I have already stated that this stove mas burnt 
wood for the twenty-four hours; and that it Has 
kept a room, fifteen feet square by nine high, used 
as a common family sitting-room, perfectly comfor- 
table, warmer, even, than most folks would like it, 
from summer to summer, throughout one of the se- 
verest winters that I have ever known, on less than 
the amount of one cord of hickory. Froni five 
years’ experience, I can also assert with the utmost 





confidence, that for comfort, convenience, and safe- | 


for a reasonable profit beyond the actual cost, the | 


perfect safety, throughout the day, without any 
more attention. 

4. The ashes should be taken out once a fort- 
night, or once a month, and the fire should be raised 
about as often, so as to keep the stove for a short 
time nearly at a red heat, for the purpose of clean- 
sing it. If the inside should be scraped immedi- 
ately after, it may be worth the trouble. The pipe, 


“es op 79 “oe ; hay ”"— | . 
be “is the fact "—and “in the saving of bay about the damper, may be scraped with a case- 


knife, or something like it. 

5. If these measures are strictly observed, it will 
always afford in the room, a soft summer atmos- 
phere, never too dry, but rather too moist than oth- 
erwise, owing to the denseness of the air of the 
room, which denseness is maintained by keeping 
the chimney, (a powerful ventilator,) so tightly clo- 


ed. 
Should this simplest form of the stove attain any 
reasonable run, cooking stoves and stoves for par- 
lors, of the most costly and elegant forms, on the 
same principle, will be immediately brought into 
the market, of which due notice will be given by 
advertisement. : 
(‘> Editors may doubtless benefit the public, 
and open a source of profitable advertisements, by 
giving extensive publicity to the above article. 
ISAAC ORR. 
Washington, May 8th, 1837. 





Agriculture, 
It is very evident that for a few years past the 


Agriculture of America bas been rising in the 


scale of human employment: its, rewards have 
been greater than were ever realized before, We 


do not mean that a given quantity of tarmer’s pro- 
| duce has sold for more dollars than it ever com- 
: : ‘manded before, but that with a given amount of 
ay and night, for weeks, on one cent’s worth of | Jabor the farmer is enabled to produce a greater a- 


mount of wealth, to command a greater amount of 


the substantial comforts and conveniences of life. 


A glance at the causes of this appreciation of 
agricultural industry, will convince us that it is 
destined to be permanent. 

There is no apprehension that our agriculture 
will ever degenerate, and fall back to the unskil- 

ful, inefficient labor of the half barbareous cultiva- 
tor with his wooden spade. 


'ty, there is no stove known in this country to equal | As far as the prosperity of this leading occupa- 


|it. ‘I'wo minutes a day is the full amount of time 
required in its management. The small amount of 
necessary care, will fully appear, from the follow- 
ing requisites, which, however, must not fail to be 
observed. ; 

1. The fire-place must be firmly closed with brick 
or other material, (which may be aided by driving 


tion depends upon a skilful and judicious cultiva- 
tion of the earth, it is not only certian not to re- 


cede, but to advance. 

But the prosperity of the aogriculturist is pro- 
moted not only by improvements in the process 
of his own art, but by improvements in all other 
‘arts. The products of agriculture, being articles 





generally to be attributed to the expense. To all | nails or spikes in to the jams) and must be kept per- | of prime necessity, have at all times nearly the 
those who neglectthis important matter on this | fectly air-tight, by putty or otherwise, except the! same intrinsic value. But their exchangeable va- 
account, I will suggest a simple and ecouomical | passage through the stove, and an opening at the | Jue varies very greatly. Before the invention of 
mode of building them. When securing hay, if bottom, directly behind the stove, for a ventilator, | the spinning jenny and the power loom, a bushel 
stacked out, build two pens, for the reception of | which should be closed as tight as may be, by a| of wheat might have-paid for twoand a half yards 


the bottom of the stacks, four and a half feet high, thin board, or pasteboard, covered on both sides 
and place them about thirty-five feet apart, in, or | with cloth, so that it can be turned in case of warp- 


nearly,an east and west line. Then take two 
poles of sufficient length to reach froin pen to pen, 
and rest the ends on the top of each pen; the 
centre of the poles to be supported by crotches, 
and well secured in the ground. A sufficient 
number of rails or poles will then be required to 
supporst the straw, which will be necessary fora 
covering ; a plentiful supply of which slould be 
used in order to absorb rain, and prevent leakage. 
I wi!l also suggest, thatthe straw ought to be se- 
cured hy placing a few rails on the top of it, other- 
wise violent winds will displace it. The rear of 
the hovel, which of course should be the north 
side, can be made of boards and must be perfectly 
tight; if itis not, suow drifting will be certa‘n to 
find its way in, and often occasion the trouble of 
removing it. If boards cannot be readily obtain- 
ed for the back, racks, made of rails or poles, and 
stuffed with straw, will answer quite as well, and 
perhaps rather better, inasmeuch, if they ara well 
made, the hovel will be warmer. ; 

i also recommend the erection of several racks, 
te be filled with straw, called “ wind breakers,” 
I will not meution where they ought to stand, as 
Practical farmers know pretty well the point a 


| ing, and set so as to play freely on its lower edge 
an obstacle of any kind being so placed as te pre- 
| vent its opening so far that the pressure of the air 
of the room will not immediately close it. 

2. The stove should be carefully and expertly 
supplied with as much wood as can be well put in, 
at least considerably more than enough to last 24 
hours, every night at bed-time, great care being ta- 
ken not to injure the parts about the door. If the 
fire gets to raging, before this is done, the stove 
should be shut for a minute, to deaden it, when the 
rest of the wood may be easily put in. The door 
should then be wholly shut, and the damper left on- 
ly just so far open as to keep the fire alive through 
the night, a point which two or three trials will ea- 
sily determine. The ventilator should then be left 
partly or wholly open to change the air of the room 
in the course of the night. It may also be open 15 
or 20 minutes, for the same purpose, at any time in 
the course of the day, which, however, will be rare- 
ly requisite. 

3. In the morning, the ventilater should be first 
closed, the door shguld be opened an inch or two, 
and the damper entirely opened, fill the wood is 
fairly burning. The-door should then be so near- 





of cotton cloth of a given quality ; whereas now 
'a bushel of wheat will buy six or seven yards of a 
fabric of equal or better quality. Soa great num- 
| ber of other manufactures have contributed to in- 
}erease the exchangeable value of agricultural pro- 
duce. And it is obvious that these advantages are 
as permanent as the applications of mechanical 
power that have given birth to them. The pres- 
ent improved processes in the manufacture of use- 
ful fabrics wiil never be abandoned unless still bet- 
ter are discovered. 

It is the growth of various manufactures in our 
own and other countries, and the improved means 
of transportation by which these manufactares are 
brought to our door, that have chiefly contribu- 
ted to secure a better reward for agricultural in- 
dustry. 

Finally, agricultural industry was greatly eleva- 
ted when the plough was substituted for the 
spade. Its condition was still further improved 
when the several kinds of labor were divided, 
and mechanical expertness acquired in the vari- 
ous arts. It advanced still further, (and of this 
last amelioration we have by no means reached the 
utmost extent,) when Jabor-saving machinery was 
generally introduced in the manufacturing arts.— 





Detroit Journal. 
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It is unnecessary to assign any reasons for occu- 
pying a portion of our paper with extracts from the 
Laws of our State, accompanied with such exposi- 
tions of them as are believed to be sound. 

In our Prospectus published in the 4th No. of the 
present volume, we promised to devote a part of 
our paper to this kind of information, and gave some 
reasons in favor of the plan. So far as we have 
heard from our subscribers it meets with their ap- 











MAFTNE FARMER 


| UP and maintain partition fences between their 
/and the next adjoining inclosures, in equal halves, 


so long as both parties continue to improve the 
same; and in case either party shall neglect or re- 
fuse to repair or rebuild the fence, which of right 
he onght to maintain, the aggrieved party may 
| forthwith apply to two or more Fence Viewers of 
such town duly chosen and sworn, to survey the 
same; and upon their determination that the fence 
_is insufficient, they shall signify the same in wri- 
ting, to the occupant of the land, and direct him 
to repair or rebuild the same within six days ; 
and if the same fence shall not be repaired or re- 





ces was about a rod distant from the old fence. Ig 
was contended at the trial that no such adjudica- 
tion bor Dotice were necessary, by the third section 
of the statute, uncer which the plain:iff claimed 
to maintain this action; and of this opinion was 
Perham J. to which the defendant excepted, a ver- 
dict beisig returned for the plaintiff. 

Allen and Boutelle, for the plaintiff. 

HW. W. Fuller and Bronson, for the defendant. 

Weston J. delivered the opinion of the Court 
at the ensuing June term, in Washington. ‘ 

Several objections are taken by the counsel for 
the defendant, to the right of the plaintiff to recoy- 











built within the said term of six days, it shali be er in this action, The plaintiff claims to maintain 


probation, and that is a sufficient reason for us to} jawfyl for the complainant, that improves the it, upon the third section of the act for regulatin 


| 


persevere in our course. We do not feel bound to | lands adjoining, to make up, amend or repair the | fences, and general and common fields. That 


do it, for there was a condition precedent to be per- 
formed by the public. We stated frankly that we 
had endeavored in years past to deserve the pat- 
ronage of the Farmers and Mechanics of Maine— 


deficiency ; and when the saine shall be comple- 
ted and adjudged sufficient by two or more of the 
| Fence Viewers, and the value thereof, together 
| with the Fence Viewers’ fees ascertained in wri- 
| ting, the complainant shall have a right to demand 


section provides that when any dispute shall arise 
about the respective oecupants’ right-in partition 
fences, and his or their obligation to maiutain the 
-saine, application shall be made to twe or more 
fence viewers, who shall assign to each party his 


that we “had struggled thus far with the hope that | and receive of the oceupant, lessor or freehulder | share in writing. And in ease any of the parties 


we should ultimately become favorably known to 
the people, and that they would generously extend 
a fostering hand to enable us to put into practice 
our plan more fully.” We then made our promise | 
stating that our expenses would be increased, and 

that “our list must first be increased to meet those | 
expenses.” This has not as yet been done. Still | 
the number of our subscribers has been somewhat | 
increased, and as we said in our last, we are deter- 
mined to “go ahead,” hoping to receive a reward 
commensurate with our efforts to make our paper 


of the land where the fence was deficient, as a- 
| foresaid, at his election, double the sum thus as- 
certained as aforesaid, for the expense of amend- 


shall refuse or neglect to erect, keep up and main- 
tain the part to such party assigned, the same may 
be done by the aggrieved party, in the manner be 


ing, surveying and]viewing the fence ;. and in case | fore provided in the act, and for which he shall be 
of neglect or refusal tu make payment thereof, for entitled to double the value, to be ascertained and 
the space of one calender month after demand , recovered in the like manner. 
made of the person against whom he shall make| It becomes important therefore to examine in 
his election, he may sue for and recover the same,| What manner, it was before provided in the act, 
by a special action of the case in any Court prop- | that it should be done, ascertained and recovered, 
er to try the same, and interest, one per cent per | This is to be determined by a recurrence to the 
month, until judgnent shall be rendered therefor. | second section. Itis there enacted, that in case 
Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That when any | either party shall neglect or refuse to repair or re- 
dispute shat! arise about the respective occupant’s | build the fence, which of right be ought to main- 


1 mnsiiiill ta: Vi eel right in partition fences, and his or their obliga- | tain, the aggrieved party may forthwith apply to- 
| WF ition to maintains the same, upon application | Wo or more fence viewers to survey the same, and 
; r We shall in all cases where the Supreme Court | made by either party to two or more Fence View- | Upon their determination that the fence is insuffi- 
hi have expounded a Statute give their exposition. ers of such towns where the lands lie, they are Cient, they shall signify the same in writing to the 


FENCES, 
There is no one branch of the law in which Far- 
mers have a more direct interest than that relating | 


to Fences—preseribing the rights and duties of 


owners and occupants of adjoining closes. Our | 


laws on. this subject are not as clear and explicit as | 


} 





hereby empowered, after due notice to each party, occupant of the land, and direct him to repair or 
to attend at time and place if they see cause, to | rebuild the same within six days. If not done, the 


assign to each party his share thereof, in writing: aggrieved party may do it, and the same being ad- 


which assigninent, being recorded in the Town Judged sufficient by two or more fence viewers, 
Clerk’s ofiice, shall be binding upon such persons #d the value thereof by them ascertained, he may 


and the succeeding occupiers of the respective | "recover of the delinquent party double such value, 
lands, and they obliged always thereafter to main- together with the fees of the fence viewers, and if 
tain their part of said fence: and in case any of | ®t paid within one calender month after demand, 


ey should be—indeed, upon s ints it is al- | : : , 
they shou ld | e—indeed, pon some points it is al- ‘the parties shall refuse, or neglect to erect, keep penal interest, by a speeial action on the case. — 
most impossible to ascertain what the law is. up and maintain the part to such party assigned, The third section then adopting the mode point 


We shall endeavor to make such extracts from | the same may be done by the aggrieved party, in| ed out in the second, and referring to that, the pre. 
the Laws and from Judicial decisions accompanied | ae ve in = “a germ and for | oe a oe abe td pie pao be 

" y . . . . | Which he sha entitled to double the sum as- ie the plaintit to recover 
with ay penne as will Farms some light in| certained, in manner as aforesaid, and to be re- | viz. that the part assigned to the delinquent part 
finding the path of duty. And after all, two short | covered in like manner. And all divisional fen- | Should be adjudged by the fence viewers insufi 
rules, if strictly observed by all neighbors, would | ces between man and man shall be kept in good cient or defective, and that such party should have 
be worth more than all the legislation that ever has repair throughout the year, unless the occupiers of ; W'itten notice from them of this fact, and a writ-. 
been or can be hed upon the subject. Keep your'| the lands on both sides shall otherwise agree. ten requisition to repair or. rebuild the same within 


wh ; : : six days. There were no such proceedings in the 
Fences of sufficient height and in good repair ; and Eames vs. ParTrerson. case before us, on the part of the fence viewers. 
do as you would be done by. 


This was a special action of the case, brought | It has been contended that these provisions are in- 
But there are those who will regard neither of Upon the statute regulating fences and common applicable to the case provided for in the third sec- 
these rules; who do not make even their own part. — yo gp double the appraised value of a | tion, which contemplated a new erection altogeth- 
ens teehee Gye alge: ; certain fence, alleged by the plaintiff to have been | er, whereas the section refers to a fence once built 
of their division fences, and if their neighbor's cat-. pujlt on the line dividing his land from that of the | but out of repair. To this it may be replied, first, 
tle happen to get into their inclosure, however hard defendant, in pursuance of the assignment of two | that there had been before a partition fence be- 
that neighbor may try to prevent it, are eager to fence viewers of the town of Madison, where the | tween the parties, part of which had been suffered 
land was situated. It came into this court by sum- | to go to decay, and another part not exactly upon 
| mary exceptions filed by the defendant to the de- | the line finally settled between the parties. And 
cisions of Perkam J. in the court below, upon nu-| this would seem to present the case referred to in 
We would gladly protect those who are disposed. merous questions raised in the progress of the tri- | the second section. And, secondly, that without 
to do right against such neighbors, and the follow- al before him. But the only faets which ultimate- | adopting in the third section, in this particular, the 
ing Sections of the Statute of 1821, chap. 44, with ly proved to be material were these j-—that the ) provisions of the second, there is no time limited 
the exposition thereof in Eames vs, Patterson, vol. | nace ar the lands of the parties Seing do. | fixing the delinquency of the one party, ot vesting 
8. of Gesentent'y Raniahs wilt be teak ane: | cayed, and in some parts wholly gone, the plaintiff in the other the right to build or rebuild, and re- 
’ ports, | called on the fence viewers to assign to each own- | cover therefor penal damages. The main object 
Sec. 1, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of er his portion to maintain; which they did, in| of the third section is, to divide the fence made or 
Representatives in Legislature assembled, That in writing ; to the sufficiency of which, however, the | to be made, and to assign to each party his share. 
every town withiu this State, there shall be cho- | defendant objected, although he was present at the | This being done, the statute imposes generally up- 
sen annually by the inhabitants thereof, at the assignment. Afierwards, the defendant not hav- | on each party the duty of maintaining the part of 
time of their meeting for the choice of town ing rebuilt the portion of fence assigned to him, the | the fence thus assigned to him. 
officers, two or more judicious and discreet plaintiff built it, and caused the value to be ap-| The statute having created the duty, if not per- 
freeholders, being inhabitants of the same town, to | praised by the fence viewers, in writing ; at which | formed within a reasonable time, the common law 
be Fence Viewers, to be sworn as other town offi-. the defendant was not notified to be present. And | would afford a remedy to the aggrieved party for 
cers are sworn, to the faithful discharge of the | it seemed from the exceptions, that the defendant | any injury he might sustain by reason of such neg- 
duties of their office. was verbally requested, at the time of the assign-| lect. But the statute also gives him the power of 
Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That all fences of, ment, to build his part of the fence. But the fence | hastening the other party, by taking the steps pre- 
four feet high, and in good repair, consisting of viewers never made any adjudication that the de- | scribed in the second section, and if such party does 
rails, timber, boards, or stone walls; and also fendant’s part of the fence was not in sufficient re- | not do his duty, within the shart period of six days, 
brooks, rivers, ponds, creeks, ditches and hedges, | pair; nor bad the plaintiff served him with writ- | after notice from the fence viewers, the aggrieved 
or other maiter or thing equivalent thereto, in the ten notice to rebuild or repair it; but after the| party may do it for him, and hold him to pay 
jud ment of the Fence Viewers, within whose ju- lapse of a few. days frem the time of the assign-|double the expense. He has thus distinct notice 
risdiction the same shall lie, shall be accounted le- | ment, the plaintiff proceeded to build the defend- | of what is required of him, and of the time within, 
y and sufficient fences ; and the respective oc- | ant’s part, conforming to what tlie parties had ver-| which he is to perform it, at bis peril. As these. 
ve cupants of lands inclosed with fence, shall keep | baliy agreed was the true line, which in some pia- | provisions are equitable, and as the third section, 





avail themselves of the most severe penalties of the 
law for the trespass. 
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expressly adopts the mode and manner provided Wednesday, says, “in our own State too we have | the country.. Thus a ray of sunshine gleans thro’ 


jn the second, we entertain no doubt that the pre- 


assurance every day thetthe prospects of the ag- 


liminary steps required by the latter, should, have | riculturists are quite favorable. The wheat in the 


been pursued, in order to charge the defendant. 
This not having been done, the exceptions are sus- 
tained, and there must be a new trial at the bar of 
this court. 

From this case the Reporter had deduced the 
following principles :— 

Under the Stat. 1821, Ch. 44, Sec. 3, regulating 
fences, it is necessary that the portion of fence be- 
longing to a delinquent owner should first be ad- 
judged by the fence viewers insufficient or defec- 
tive, and that the owner should have written no- 
tice from thein of that fact, and be requested in 
writing to repair or rebuild it within six days, in 
order to entitle the adjoining owner to charge him 
with the expenses of rebuilding or repairing it 
himself. 

The main object of the third section of this stat- 
ute is to divide the fence made or to be erected, 
and assign to each party hisshare ; after which the 
rights and duties of the parties are to be regulated 
by the other parts of the statute. 

The remedy given by this statute is cumulative, 
and does not affect the common law remedy which 
an aggrieved party may have for damages sustain- 
tained by neglect of the owner of fences to keep: 
them in such repair as the statute requires. 





Agricultural Jurisprudence. 

It has recently been decided in the Court of 
Common Pleas fur Rockingham County, N. H., 
that an appprentice is under ihe control and di- 
rection of the master, whether bound by written | 
indenture or not, and that no parent, guardian, or 
other person can harbor or emnploy him, without 
rendering himself liable to the master for damag- 
es.— Silk Culturist. 
=== = 
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Prospects of the Growing Crops. 
We were gratified to find a few days since 
while travelling through parts of Delaware, Penn- 


| upper country it is now believed will turn outan 
| average crop,” 

| The Crops—The York (Pa.) Republican, says, 
|—“ We are happy to say that the prospect of a 
good harvest is now very favorable. In this vi- 
cinity, a most decided improvement has been 
wrought in the appearance of the grain fields by 
the late copious rains, and the farmers speak in 
very encouraging terms of their anticipated crops. 
We do not suppose that Wheat will be so abun- 
dant, as it has been in former more auspicious 
seasons ; but it will probably yield an average 
quantity, ane will certainly do far better than was 
expected in the early days of spring. Our ex- 
change papers from various parts of the state 
speaks of similar prospects in their neighbor- 
hoods. 

The Growing Crops—The Danville, (Va.) Re- 
porter, says—* The late genial rains have bright- 
ened the before cheerless prospect of our farmers, 
in some degree. The wheat crop, which in con- 
sequence of the long continued drought was very 
unpromising, is improved so much that some 
think there wi’! be an average one. The oat crop 
is also improved considerably — indeed every 
thing bas felt the reviving influence of the preseut 
seasonable weather.” 

The Crops—From various parts of the country 
(says the Fredericktown, Md. Examiner,) reports 
have reached usin regard to the growing grain, 
of a favorable character. In this country, coutra- 
ry to the hopes entertained thata favorable season 
would improve it, the Wheat crop will be a most 
decided failure. The rye in many places will 
probably be an average crop, which together with 
the very large summer crops in the ground it is 
hoped will, in some measure, supply the loss 
which must be felt in consequence of the failure 
of the wheat crops. 

The Wheat Crop—The Caroline (FE. S.) Advo- 
eate of the 3d, says—* We conversed with sever- 
al intelligent farmers the present week, on the 
state of the wheat crop in this county, and we 
were gratified to learn that the prospect is much 
more flattering than it was the early part of the 
season. We have heard no complaints about the 
fiy, and should the season remain favorable, the 





sylvania,and New Jersey, the growing crops of 
wheat, rye, oats, and corn, have been greatly im- 
proved by the fine rains of May, and bid fair, to 
yield generously. {Itisa fact which does not ad- 
mit of a question, that much of the wheat sowed 
Jast fall was winter-killed; but it is equally true, | 
that a large portion was left unscathed by the “% 
cissitudes of the season, and that what was left | 
will be sufficient to give more than an average | 
crop in the district of country through which we 

assed. ‘In that fine region known in Philadel- 
phia as the “ Neck,” the wheat crops are, indeed, 
excellent. From several other parts of the state 
we learnt, that great improvement had been effec- 
ted by the delightful growing weather of the last 
month, and that although in some places the fly 
had made its appearance, a very fair average crop 
may be expected. 

We regret. however, to have to add, that the 
prospects for a crop of wheat on Elk Ridge, and 
Carroll’s Manor, iu this state, never were more 
discouraging than they are at the present mo- 
ment. 

The crops of Rye, though not large, look re- 
markable well, and we doubt not, will turn outa 
fair yield. 

Of Oats, it may be said, more has been put in- 
to the earth, the present season, in Maryland, Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, than for 
many previous years, and unless some unpropi- 
tious circumstances should occur, a largely increa- 
sed product may be expected. 

Corn—The fields of corn that passed under our 
observation, in all directions, looked well ;. and 
we may add, that whenever our inquiries have 
been made, there is but one opinion, and that is, 
thata greater quantity has been planted this than 
any previous year. Should the season be one of. 
showers and warm suns, for a few weeks, this 
crop will prove, probably, the largest ever grown 
ia America. 

We append the following notices from our ex- 
ahauge papers : 

Crops in Virginia—The Norfolk Herald of 





crop will be much more abundant, than from the 
cold and unfavorable spring, was anticipated. One 
gentleman, who seeded sixty bushels, informed 
us, that about forty bushels of his seeding looked 
as promising as his wheat crop had done in any 
former year.” 

The Crops—The Centerville Times, says,— 
“ The weather for the week, past has been very 
favorable to vegetation. Wheat bas improved, 
however, only a littlh—the Rye presents a good 
deal better appearance since the last rains. ‘The 
oats generally came up badly, altho’ what are on 
the ground has a healthy and thriving look. Far- 
mers, are either cultivating or ploughing their 
corn, and it begins to put on a beautiful appear- 
ance. 


the dark clouds that hang over us. 

| The Crops—The Oneida, N. Y. Whig, says— 
From all parts of the country we have cheering 
accounts of the prospects of an abundant harvest 
the ensuing fall. The late rains have had a very 
beneficial effect. 

We conversed on Saturday last, with an intelli- 
gent farmer from Kent county, Maryland, who as- 
‘sured us, that although much less wheat had been 
sown last full than for many previous years, there 
was every prospect of a fair average crop ; that 
the oats looked remarkably well, and as very hea 
vy crops were put in, if the weather continued 
favorable, the product must be greater, in the ag- 
gregate, than in any former year, and that from 
the present appearance ot corn, very large yield 
was anticipated.— Farmer §& Gardener. 





Egyptian W heat. 

We have received from Mr. John Calkin, of 
Elizabethtown, Essex county, N. Y.a specimen 
of his Egyptian wheat, and are so well pleased 
with it that we have ordered several bushels for 
the purpose of sowing it for seed. Itis a beauti- 
ful spring wheat, and is said to be very productive 
—not liable to smut, and yielding flour of the fin- 
est quality. Shoule we receivo it in season for 
sowing this spring, Which we expect, we hope to 
be able to furnish farmers another year, with seed 
in considerable quantities. 


Avon, Me., Feb. 4th, 1837. 
I’. G. Comstock, ¥se@., 

Sir, * * * The farm on which I reside is 
well adapted to the culture of the mulberry and 
sugar beet—it being rather dry and of a loamy 
soil, well situated upon Sandy river, a branch of 
the Kennebec. I have a few hundred mulberry 
trees of 4 or 5 years growth, and about 30000 
seedling plants, which latter are the product of 
four ounces of seed, all White mulberry, 

For two seasons past 1 have reared the silk 
worm with surprising success, and converted its 
product into sowing. silk. 1 intend to make the 
culture of the mulberry the rearing of sitk worms 
and the reeling of silk a permanent business, I 
have but a little opportunity of writing at this. 
time, or I would go into the history of the silk 
enterprize in this vicinity. Yours &e. 

r Daniet Fow.e. 











F’rvesure, Ms. Marcu, 14, 1837, 
I’, G. Comstock, Es@., 

Sir, * * * T have had doubts about the 
silk business in Maine heretofore, which are now 
removed, ‘The success [ had in my small way, 
the last season, is a clear proof to me that it can 
be carried on in Maine, (when by experience we 
become acquainted with it,) to a handsome profit. 
——I was greatly encouraged by reading Gen. Tal- 
madge’s ‘Travels through the silk dirtricts of Ita- 
ly, that on the ninth day of March last, the snow 
was something like two feet deep, and in these 
cold regions they made the best of silk. Such 
information cheered my drooping spirits very 
much, and Ishall go at it with redoubled vigor 


The Crops—The Prospects before us—F rom all | and confidence this season, in planting out trees 
sections of the country, says the Hagerstown | and sowing seed, as far as the small means I am 


Torch Light, our intelligence in relation to the 
crops, begins to brighten. The late seasonable 
weather has produced a decided change for the 
better, in the appearance of the growing wheat 
and rye, in almost every section from which we 
receive exchange papers. In many regions of our 
county the crop is-represented as being very pro- 
mising, in others as indicating an average yield, 
and in all quarters as being decidedly better than 
last year. We have seen some wheat fields in our 
neighborhood that look well, and will. probably 
turn off twenty te twenty-five bushels to the acre 
—others will probably yield half a crop—and oth- 
ers again are very unpromising. The early sow- 
ing of last fall generally promises well, and the 
spring wheat wears an encouraging appearance. 
The oats and corn, though a little backward, look 
strong and healthy. 

The Crops—The Winchester Virginian says— 
From every regiou of the country we continually 
receive the most flattering accounts of the appear- 
ance of the crops. In our own immediate neigh- 
borhood the prospect has considerably brightened 
within the last few weeks. Every thing looks 
well except wheat, and even of that more than a 
sufficiency will be made for the consumption of 





in possession of will permit. We in Maine need 
not dispair, although the snow is towards twice 
as deep as above; it will shortly disappear, and 
vegetation comes forward rapidly when it does 
start, and our summers are long enough for the 
leavesto grow and the weather congenial for one 
good crop, Which is probably as much as we shall 
obtain to advantage as far north as we are, The 
treess do not die, except the tender twigs. The 
main stem and the roots stand our winters well.— 
Three years ago this Spring I sent to Boston six 
dollars for Morus Multicaulis, and they sent me 
six trees in good order, of the true kind. 1 plant- 
ed three of them in stony ground, the other three 
in rich soil.. ‘They all lived ; the latter grew very 
luxuriantly to the height of four or five feet—the 
leaves very large, some of them were eleven inch- 
es wide and as many long. One of those that 
grew so very rapidly died the second winter, the 
rest are all alive. Ihave had the main stern live 
through the winter, above one foot high, without 
any protection. I have increased them a few, 
and had I known how to manage them I might 
have had one thousand at least by this time. The 
roots do not die; they sprout up and grow well 
every year. Last fall I cut them down. about sig, 
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inches from the ground, and cut them into slips | 
two and three eyes long, and put them in the cel- 
lar in wet moss. Yesterday I examined them and | 
found them in good order—green and fresh as) 
they were when taken from the stump. 
ain likewise much encouraged with my Chi- 

nese mulberry trees, 1 fed about 5000 worms the 
last season, the cocoons of which my wife and 
daughter spun off-on the common woolen spin- | 
ning wheel, having no better machine to work | 
with and no information but what we have obtain- | 
ed by reading. After all the waste ihat was made 
(which was considerable,) we obtained 1 1-2 lbs, | 
of raw silk—when doubled and twisted it made | 
375 skeins of sewing silk, of the same length aud 
number of threads as the common imported arti-- 
cle. | 

If it was not too much trouble, I would like to 
ask through the medium of the Culturist whether | 
it was any thing like a medium production, and | 
also the best mode of planting my Morus’ Multi- 
caulis slips >—whether to lay them down and cov- | 
er them up, or to put one end in the ground, leav- | 
mug oneeyeourrp * * * * 

Yours very respectfully, 
James WALKER. 


Answers BY THE Eprtor.—1. We have known 
2000 cocoons yield a pound of reeled silk, but it 
was considered an extraordinary yield. When 
3000 are required to the pound we consider it a 
good yield, and in all our calculations of product 
and profit we allow 4000. We should, therefore, 
think the 1 1-2 Ibs, from 5000 cocoons at least an 
average production. 

2. Itis not very material whether the.cuttings 
are put into the ground in a horizontal or perpen- 
dicular position. The usual method is to put 
them in perpendicular, leaving the top bud just 
below the surface of the earth; but as those spo- 
ken of have two or three buds upon them, we are 
of opinion that more trees would be produced by 
placing them horizoutally and covering them 


slightly—say to the depth of half an inch.—Silk 
Culturist. 








Scraps for the Economical. 

The other day, I heard a mechanic say, ‘I have 
a wife and two children ; we live in a very small 
house ; but to save iy life, I cannot spend less 
than twelve hundred a year. Another replied, 
‘You are not economical; I spend but eight hun- 
dred.’ I thought to myself— Neither of you 
pick up your twine and paper’ A third one who 
was present, was silent; but after they were gone, 
he said, ¢1 keep house, and comfortably too, with | 
a wife and children, for six hundred a year; but | 
1 suppose they would thought me mean if I had 
told them so” I did not think him mean ; it mere- 
ly occurred to me that his wife and children were 
in the habit of picking up paper and twine. 

Economy is generally despised as a low virtue, 
tending to make people ungenerous and selfish.— 
This is true of avarice ; but it is not so of econo- 
my. ‘The man who is economical, is laying up for 
himself the permanent power of being useful and 
generous. He who thougltlessly gives away ten 
dollars, when he owes a hundred more than he 
can pay, deserves no praise—he obeys a sud- 
den impulse, more like instinct than reason: it| 
would be real charity to check this ; because the 
good he does may be doubtful, while the inju- 
ry he does his family and creditors is certain. 
True economy is a careful treasurer in the ser- 
vice of benevolence ; and where they are united, 
respectability, prosperity and peace will follow. 

Bread is now so heavy an article of expense, 
that all waste should be guarded against; and ha- 
ving it cut in the room will tend much to prevent 
it.—Since the scarcity in 1796, and 1800, that cus- 
tom has been much adopted. It should not be 
cutuntiladay old. Earthen pans and covers keep 
it best. 

As far as it is possible, have bits of bread eaten 
up before they become hard. Spread those that 
are not eaten, and let them dry, to be pounded for 
puddings, or soaked for brewis. Brewis is made 
of crusts and dry pieces of bread, soaked a good 
while in hot milk, mashes up, and salted and but- 
tered like toast. Above all, do not let crusts ac- 
eumulate in such quantities, that they cannot be 
used. With proper care, there isno need of los- 
ing a particle of bread, even in the hottest weather. 





think it is just as cheap to buy of the baker and | ed at Gibraltar in two days from Lisbon, bringin 
confectioner; it is not half as cheap. ‘Trrue, itis intelligence that the Carlists and Christinos h 
more convenient; and therefore the rich are justi- come to an engagement, in which the former were 
fiable in employing them ; but those who are un- | defeated with the loss of 6000 men. 
der the necessity of being economical, should| The plague was making great ravages in the Bar- 
make convenience a secondary object. In the | bary states, except Tunis, and caused great alarm 
first place, confectioners make their cake richer, in Spain, Italy and the other European kingdoms 
than people of moderate income can afford to bordering on the Mediterranean. A cordon of three 
make it; in the next place, your domestic or your-| thousand men had been drawn around Tunis, to 
self, may just as well employ your own time, as’ prevent all communication with Tripoli, where the 
to pay them for theirs. pestilence was most active. Nevertheless, the au- 
Rags should never be thrown away because | thorities of Gibraltar had prohibited the entrance of 
they are dirty, Mop-rags, lamp-rags, &c, should | vessels from Tunis into the bay. 
be washed, dried and put in the rag-bag. There| The Gibraltar Chronicle of the 10th says that 
is no need of expending soap upon them; boil| similar measures had been taken at Malaga, and 
them out in dirty suds, after you have done wash- | generally along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
ing. | At Tunis the European consuls had organized them- 
Linen rags should be carefully saved; for they | selves into a board of health, and it was hoped that 
are extremely useful in sickness, If they have their precautions would exclude the disease. 
become dirty and worn by cleaning silver, &c.,| The news of our commercial troubles, down to 
wash them and scrape them into lint. ‘the &th of April, had been received at Gibraltar. 
After eld coats, pantaloons, &c. have been cut| We have also a Malaga paper of May 8th, but it 
up for boys, and are no longer capable of being | contains no later advices from Madrid at the seat 
couverted into garments, cut them into strips, and of war, than we had previously received via Lon- 
ewploy the lasure moments of children or domes- | don.—NV. Y. Com, 
tics, in sewing and braiding them for doormats. 
If you are troubled to get soft water fur wash-| Kisstne Goes py Favor. A curious trial was 
ing, fill a tub or barrel half full of ashes, aud fill) recently held at Middlesex Sessions in England 
it up with water, so that you may have lye when- | Thos. Saverland, the proséeutor, stated that on the 
ever you want it. A gallon of strong lye put into) day after Christmas he was in a tap room where 
a great kettle of water will make it as soft as rain | the defendant, Caroline Newton, and her sister who 
water. Some people use pearlash or potash ; but| had come from Birmingham, were present. The 
this costs something, and is very apt to injure the | latter jokingly observed that she had promised her 
texiure of the cloth. sweetheart that no man should kiss her while ab- 
The first young leaves of the common currant- sent. It being holiday time, Saverland considered 
bush, garthered as soon as they put out and dried | this as a challenge, and caught hold of her and 
on tin, can hardly be distinguished from green tea. | kissed her. The young woman took it as a joke, 
If you have a greater quantity of cheese in the | but her sister, the defendant, said she would like as 
house than is likely to be soon used, cover them | little ot that kind of fun as he pleased. Saverland 
carefully with paper, fastened on with flour paste, told her if she was angry, he should kiss her also; 
so as to exclude the air, In this way they may | he then tried to do it, they fell to the ground. On 
be kept from insects for years. They should be yising, the woman struck him; he again tried to 
kept in a dry, cool place. | kiss her, and in the scuffle she bit off his nose, 
It you bave a large familiy, it is well to keep) which she spit out of her mouth. The action was 
white rags Separate from colored ones, and cotton brought to recover damages for the loss of the nose. 
separate from woolen ; they bring a higher price. | The defendant said he had no business to kiss her ; 
Paper bringsa centa pound, and if you have | if she wanted kissing, she had a husband to kiss 
plenty of room, itis wellto save it. ‘A penny | her, a better looking man than ever the prosecutor 
saved is a penny got,’ was. The jury, without hesitation, acquitted her; 
When molasses is used in cooking, it is a pro- | and the chairman said, if any man attempted to 
digious improvement to boil and skim it before | kiss a woman against her will, she had a right to 
you use it. It takes outthe unpleasant raw taste, | bite off his nose if she had a fancy for so doing. 
and makes it almost as good as sugar. Where ae 
molasses is used much for cooking, itis well! to Marte Sucar.—Twelve millions of pounds of 
prepare one or two gallons in this way ata time. | this article have been made this spring in Massa- 
‘chusetts. The season for collecting the sap lasted 
but a fortnight. This fact is important, inas#iuch 
as itshows us how we may make our own sugar, 
should we ever be compelled to forego the importa- 
| tion of it, or should we fail to procure it from the 
| plantations of the South. The sugar maple is a 
Wednesday evening the rain poured down in tor-| large and beautiful tree, affording an excellent 
rents accompanied with violent thunder and light- | shade, or a fine ornament to a country villa.—Jnde- 
ning. There is a stream of water which runs thro’ pendent Mes. 


the centre of the city of Baltimore which is called | Eile of Chewing Tobacco.—The Presbyterian 
James’ Falls. On this stream there is a succession | General Assembly, lately in session at Philadel- 
of dams and mills for several miles above the city. phia, found it very difficult to obtain a house for 
The heavy shower of rain on Wednesday night | their accommodation; and the reason was, that ma- 
caused a sudden and extraordinary rise of the wa- | ny of the clergymen were so filthy in the use of to- 
ter of this stream, tearing up the mill dams and | bacco, that the proprietors were unwilling to let 
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Great Froop m Battiwore. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday of last week there was an uncom- 
mon heavy fall of rain in the vicinity of Baltimore. 


























bridges which cross the upper part of the stream, 
and bringing them down against the bridges with- 
in the limits of the city. The arches of the latter 
being thus obstructed, the water rose with a fearful 
rapidity about one o’clock Thursday morning, so as 
to overflow the banks of the stream ; spreading ov- 
er a large space of the lower part of the city, and 
doing extensive injury to the improved property on 
each side of the stream. The water rose to the 
height of ten feet in some of the houses—and a 
great number of persons were drowned in their beds 
so sudden and unexpected was the rise of the water, 
and many others were rescued with great difficulty. 
The number drowned already ascertained is twen- 
| ty-five—there are probably many more. Tie loss 
of property is estimated at a million of dollars. 
Chronicle. 





From Spaix.—By the ship Empress at New York 
from Malaga, we have files of the Gibraltar Chron- 
icle to the 10th of May inclusive. Mr. Nelson, a 
passenger on board the Empress, informs, that on 





them into their churches. 


In regulating their meat market, the Puritans vo- 
ted, That all mutton that will not weigh eight 
pounds the quarter, shall be lamb. 


Atheism.—One day as D’Alembert and Condor- 
cet were dining with Voltaire, they proposed to con- 
verse upon Atheism, but Voltaire stopped them at 
once; ‘ Wait,’ said he, ‘till my servants have with- 
drawn,I do not wish to have my throat cut to- 
night.’ 

Srveviar Mistake. A lad, reading one day at 
school, gave the following celebrated line of Pope; 
‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing,’ in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘A little Lawyer is a dangerous 
thing. ) 

Connecticut Legislalure-—This body adjourned 
on Saturday. Among the bills passed at the past 
session were the following :—A law legalizing the 
suspension of specie payments, until the first July, 
1838. Suspending for the same time, the law pro- 





e your own bread and cake. Some people | the morning of May 11th, the steamer Calpe arriy- hibiting the issue and circulation of bills under $3, 
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providing the banks shall at all times redeem their 
small bills with specie, under the penality. of for- 
feiting their charter. A general incorporation law, 


authorizing three or more persons, with a capital of 


$4000 or more, to take the form and enjoy the pri- 
vileges of a corporation. To abolish imprisonment 
for debt, excepting in certain cases. 


REMARKABLE INcipeNT.—Dr. McWilliams, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, having had some quarrel 
with Mr. Pew, sub-editor of the Arkansas Gazette, 
charged him with gross and wilful falsehood. Ina 
few moments, Mr. Pew, was observed to turn death- 


ly pale—a fearful change came over his counte- | 


nance—and, to the horror and astonishment of the 
beholders, he fell dead without a struggle or a groan. 


An accidont occurred on the Worcester Rail Road 
on Friday last, by which two Irishmen lost their 
lives, and two other men were much injured. Mr. 
Oliver Everett had his head badly bruised, and was 
seriously injured internally, and Mr. Gilman Barnes 
had his arm so mutilated that amputation was found 
necessary. 


The Boston Recorder says it is ascertained that 
twenty five millions bushels of grain are consumed 
by the distilleries in the United States, annually, 


The Legislature of Rhode Island assembled at 
Newport last Monday. 


The Philadelphia U.S. Gazette states that the 
ship of the line Pennsylvania will be ready to launch 
by the Fourth of July. 


The Nashville says, a lady in. Nashville, being 
asked to waltz, gave the following sensible and ap- 
propriate answer:—“ No; thank you, sir, 1 have 
hugging enough at home.” 


The Ship Bangor arrived at New York from Ha- 
vre, with 138 passengers, had forty cases of small 
pox on the voyage. 


Srrance Lecacy.—A murderer named Clarke, 
lately hanged at Chelmsford, England, was exceed- 
ingly urgent that three of his fingers should be 
cut off and given, one to each of his sons—that they 
might have before them a perpetual remembrance, 
that it was by the missuse of his fingers that their 
father was hanged and that they were impoverished. 
i request was literally and faithfully complied 
with. 

The reported arrest of Santa Anna is contradict- 
ed in letters from Vera Cruz,of the 14th ult. 


The whale ship fitted out from Wiscasset, has 
been very successful, having been reported with 
2300 bbls. of oil. 


The maple sugar made in Massachusetts this year 
is estimated at twelve millions of pounds, equal to 
$1,200,000. 

Inrerestine Trrat. The trial of George B. 
Stearns and Benjamin Winslow, Brokers, of this ci- 
ty, on an indictment for a conspiracy to cheat and 
defraud Gorden & Stoddard of this city, of four 


notes of hand of $2,500 each, in March last, came | 


on to-day, Monday last, before the Municipal Court. 
The case on the part of the Government was con- 
ducted by Samuel D. Parker, the County Attorney 
—on the part of Stearns, by Peleg Sprague and 
William J. Hubbard—on the part.of Winslow, by 
Richard Fletcher. A number of witnesses were 
sworn for the prosecution. But only one was ex- 
amined, George Win. Gordon, of the firm of Gor- 
don & Stoddard. Mr. Gordon’s examination Jasted 
upwards of 3 hours—at the conclusion of which the 
Court adjourned till 3 o’clock this afternoon.—Bas- 
ton Mercantue Journal. 


Exrraorpinary. A flock of sheep, 64 in num- 
ber, belonging to Mr. E. Clark, of New Milford, 
Conn. were all killed by a flash of lightning a few 
days since. They were under a tree which was 
struck, and the entire flock was stricken dead by 
the same bolt. 





Mineral Tallow. 

A mineral substance, possessing most of the 
properties of tallow, has been found iu a bog on 
the borders of Loch Tyns,.in Scotland. About a 
century since this singular mineral was discover- 
ed, for the first time, on the coast of Finland, and 
afterwards at Strasbourg. It is said to be as com- 
bustible as any of the inflammable oils, and in 
color, feel, taste, and all other respects except 
smell, to resemble animal tallow.—Swk Culturist. 


MARRIED, 
In Augusta, Mr. Octavius Wright of Lewiston, to 
Miss Maria Bice of this town. 
In Waterville, Mr. Joshua Folsom of Fairfield, to 
| Miss Martha J. Smith. 








cs 


DIED, 
In Augusta, Edwin, son of A. H. and Betsey 
| Whitney, aged 4 years 33 days. 
| In Pittston, George Henry Stevens, son of Pierce 
and Mary Ann Butts, aged 4 weeks. 
In Winslow, Harriet Newell, daughter of Frede- 
| rick Paine, Esq. aged 15. 











| BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, June 12, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


At market 318 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 
150 Sheep and 20 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattlh—We advance our quotations 
to correspond with sales—extra 8 75; first quality 
(8254850; second quality 750 a $3; and third 
| quality 6 50 a $7. . 

Cows and Calves—We. noticed sales at $22, 28, 
33, 40, 48, and 55. 

Sheep—Lots of Sheep and Lambs taken at $2 25, 
a2s4. Wethers at $6. 

Swine—At retail 9 and 10. 











WouUuL. 
CASH paid for FLEECE WOOL, by 
A. F. PALMER & Co. 
No. 3, Kennebec Row. 
Hallowell, June 22, 1837. f 20c16. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FARMER. 





the money market, and the absolute necessity of the 
subscriber to collect money sufficient to meet his 
engagements, he will make a discount to those who 
have taken the Maine Farmer from the commence- 
ment without paying any thing, of twenty-five per 
cent, if paid on or before the tenth of July next.—To 
all others indebted who will oblige him hy paying 
previous to that time, a liberal discount will be 
made, 

(> Subscribers at a distance may remit by mail, at 
our risk and expense of postage. 

WILLIAM NOYES. 
Hallowell, June 17, 1837. 


COLLECTOR’S NOTICE----FAVETTE. 
Notice is hereby giveu to non-resident proprietors 
and owners of land in the town of Fayette, and coun- 
ty of Kennebec, that a lot of land taxed for the years 
1835 and 1836, for State, County and town taxes, in 
bills committed to me to collect, as follows, viz :— 
Part of Gore lot to Bradbury Smith—42 acres, 
valued at $80—T ax for 1835, $1,58—tax for 
1836, $1,68—total $326 
Also for the year 1836, Joseph 8. Smith, Lot — 
No. 36—150 acres—valued at $150—Tax 
$3,21. Lot No. 37—75 acres—valued at 
$1L12—Tax $2.41. Gore lot, 100—valued 
$134—Tax $2,83—total $8 50 
And unless said taxes and all necessary interven- 
ing charges are paid to me, on or before the 5th day 
of July next, I shall proceed to sell’ afl or so much 
of said land as will pay the same as above, at pub- 
lic auction, at 2 o’clock P. M. at True & Crane’s 
store, in said Fayette. 
SAMUEL HEARSEY, Collector. 
Fayette, June 14, 1837. 





GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c. 

The subscriber would inform the public that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass, He has on hand two monu- 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 
die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 


first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to workmanship and compensa- 
tion for work those who have bought or may be un- 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


SEED WHEAT, SEED CORN & SEED 
PEAS. 
‘, FEW bushels Golden Stream Seed. Wheat— 
& Early White, Canada Seed Corn—Early Wash- 
ington, Blue Prussian, and Dwarf Marrowfat, Peas, 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store, Hallowell. 
(April 28, 1837. 











Owing to the severe and unparalleled pressure in | 


Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 


PHRENOLOGY. 


‘AN examination of Phrenology in two lectures 
} 


with seven plates by Thomas Sewall, M. D. 
just received and for sale by 

GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 23, 1837. 15 


HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS, 

KENNEBEC LINE. 

The following vessels will compose 
the above Line the present year. hey 
will sail’from Long wharf, Boston, eve- 
ry Saturday, and from Hallowell every 
Wodnessay, 

Sch. RHINE, 





Isaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch. CLARISSA,  B. L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. Coombs, do. 

The above vessels are of the first class, comman- 
ded by experienced men, and no exertion shall be 
wanting to maintain the reputation which has hith- 
erto characterized this Line. 

Applications for freight or passage may be made 
to the masters on board, opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
north side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the 
Line, 29 Long wharf, and in Hallowell to A. F. 
PALMER & Co. No. 3 Kennebec Row. ; 


ALPARAISO SQUASH SEED, (very superior) 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store. 
Hallowell, March 31, 1837. 3 


LADIES’ WREATH, 
A SELECTION from the Female Poetic Writers 
of England and America, by Mrs. 8. J. Hale, 
for sale by GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 2, 1837, 12 
fy ULsener SEED for sale by_ 
R. G. LINCOLN. 











Hallowell, March, 1837. 


Ss" HELENA POTATOES for sale by. 
R. G. LINCOLN. 
~~ AUGUSTINE LORD, 
TAILOR, 


OULD respectfully inform his friends and the 
public that he continues to carry on the 


TATLORING BUSINESS 
in all its various branches, at his shop, No. 6, Me- 
chanics Row, Water Street. 

Having received the latest and most approved 
fashions, and employed the best and most experi- 
enced workmen, he feels confident that he shall be 
able. to give entire satisfaction to all who may favor 
him, with their patronrge. 

(> Particular attention will be given to Curvane, 
and’all garments warranted to fit. : 
Hallowell, June 16, 1837. 14 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

A ig. receiyed from the Agricultural Warehouse, 
Boston, my usual supply of Garden and Flour 
Seeds, which are put upin papers labelled with short 
printed directions for the culture of each variety. 
They are packed in boxes for the convenience of 
those who wish to buy to sell again, containing from 
$5 to $10 worth, on which 33 1-3 per cent discount 
is made from the marks. Also put up in small box- 
es containing from $1,50 to $3 worth, calculated 
each for single garden, on which 20 per cent dis- 
count is made—for sale at my.store, corner of Win- 
throp and Second streets, opposite the Hallowell 
House. R. G. LINCOLN. 

Hallowell, March, 1837: 2 

PROBATION. 
UST published “ Probation,’’ by Enoch Pond, D 
D. Professor in the Theol. Seminary, Bangor, 
ifor saleby GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 2, 1837. 12 


PERLODICALS. 

The subscriber having been appointed Agent, will 
be in most of the principal towns in the County of 
Kennebec and vicinity in the course of afew weeks 
te receive subscriptions for the following publica- 
trons, VIZ: 

The Maine Farmer, published at Hallowell, at $2 
per annum. 

The Religious Magazine and Family Miscellany. 

The Quarterly Christian Spectator. 

The American Medical Library and Intelligencer. 

The Lady's Book, and Ladies’ American Magazine. 

Republication of the London, Edinburgh, Foreign, 
and Westminister Quarterly Reviews. 

Waldie’s Select Circulating Library. 

Mechanic's Magazine. 

The Family Magazing or monthly abstract of gen- 
eral knowledge. ' 
Also a number of other publications upon differ-. 

ent subjects. D. ORMSBY. 

















May 30, 1837. 
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160 MAINE FARMER 





POETRY. 








| decency, brings his office and authority into con- | 
tempt: and it is alike so in domestic government. | 
Nor does the requisite decorum of parental author- | 
ity at all imply moroseness, or habitual sternness : 
so far otherwise, the parent who is courteous and 
affable, and in a proper manner, even intimate with 
his children, increases by it their esteem and res- | 
pect as well as their love. 

An Osstrrep Man. Inthe museum at Dublin 
there is a skeleton of one Clerk, a native of the city 
of Cork, whom they call the Ossified Man, one of 
the greatest curiosities of nature. Jt is the carcass 
of a man entirely ossified in his lifetime, living in 
that condition several years. Those that knew him 
before this surprising alteration affirm he had been 
a young man of great strength and agility. He 
felt the first symptom of this surprising change 


CAUTION! 
Beware of Counterfeits !! 


IN consequence of the high estimation in which 
Morrison’s Pills of the British Coliege of Health, 
London, are held by the public, it bas induced an 
innumerable host of unprincipled couNTERFEITERS 
to attempt imitations, under the deceptive terms of 
“Improved Hygean Medicine,” “ Original Hygean,” 
“ The Morrison Pills, signed by Adua L. Norcross,” 
&c. &c. thus to deceive the unwary. In conse 
quence of mauy persons being seriously injured by 
taking the counterfeit pills purchased at the Drug- 
gists’ Stores, the Agent has taken the precautionary 
mearure of having an extra yellow label fixed on 
each package, signed by the Agent of each State, 
and by his sub-Agents, ‘Take notice, therefore, 
that none of the genuine Morrison Pills of the 
British College of Health, London, can be obtain- 


sometime after he had lain all night in the fields, | DT 8 
after a debauch, till by degrees every part grew in- ed at auy Druggist Stores throughout the World; 
the Drug Stores being the principal source through 


to a bony substance, excepting his skin, eyes and |e rug , ' ; . 
intestines. His joirits settled in such a manner that , Which Counterfeiters can vend their spurious pills. 
| : H. SHEPHERD MOAT, 


no ligament had its proper operation ; he could not : 

lie down nor rise up without assistance. He had General Agent for the U. 8. America. 
at last no bend in his body; yet when he was pla- : 
ced upright, like a statue of stone, he could stand| 4% you value Health, be particular, none are gen 
but could not move in the least. His teeth were | uine unless signed by Rurus K. Pace, Agent for 
joined and formed into one entire bone, therefore a | the State of Maine, on the yellow label, and can be 
hole was broken through them to convey liquid sub- | purchased of the following Sub-Agents, a 

stance for his nourishment. The tongue lost its} RUFUS K. PAGE, Agent for the State of Maine. 
use, and his sight left him sometime before he ex- Davis & Chadbourn, Portland ; Geo. Marston, 
pired. | Bath; N. Reynolds, Lewiston; Ransom Bishop, 
Winthrop; Wm. H. Britton, Jr, Livermore ; Geo. 
: - . Gage, Wilton; Joseph Bullen, New Sharon; 
ville (Ohio) Journal, gives the following case of ma- | Richard K. Rice, Foxcroft; J. M. Moor & Co. and 
ternal courage as a recent occurrence. A number) 7, Sanger, Waterville; Blunt & Copeland, Nor- 
of catamounts had come over the Michigan boun- | pidgewock ; E. H. Neil, Milburn; P. H. Smith, 
dary, and caused great terror among the farmers. | Belfast; F.& J. S. Whitman, Bangor; Timothy 


Fogg, Thomaston ; Wm. P. Harrington, Noblebo- 


One of them entered the window of Mr, Israel Haw- 
kins, which had been left open, while his wife was | rough ; Henry Sampson, Bowdoinham ; Gleason 


+ engaged in an adjoining room; and had crept to) & Houghton, Eastport; Benj. Davis & Co. Augus- 
Tue Brier Remarnker.—Families are clusters | the cradle, where a babe, six months old, was sleep- | tq; Jocob Butterfield, East Vassalborough; S. & 
of little commonwealths, which can hardly subsist ing, before he was discovered. The mother on per- | J, Baton, Winslow; Addison Martin, Guilford ; 
without gevernment, and whose well being depends ceiving him, seized a broad axe which lay upon the Otis Follet, Chandlerville ; Rodney Collins, Anson; 
greatly upon the manner in which they are govern- | hearth, and commenced an attack. The first blow |g, R, Folsom, Bucksport ; Joel Howe, Newcastle ; 
, | stunded, without injuring the beast. He recovered, —} Atwood & Co, Buckfield; Asa Abbot, Farmigton; 
The ruler of a family, with respect to the chil- sprung upon the woman, and throwing her down,! Ajbert Read, Lincolnville ; Joseph Hocky, Free- 
dren belonging to his household and under his care, | tore her left arm severely. She contrived to raise’ qom; G. H. Adams, Saco; J. Frost, Kennebunk ; 
stands in the relation of a magistrate. A sort of herself upon her knees with the animal clinging to! Jy, G, Loring, North Yarmouth; Holt & Hoyt, 
magistrate he is, of very ample powers; for he is her, and struck a second blow. The edge of the Ripley ; James Fillebrown Jr, Readfield; Wilson 
cloathed at once, in a certain measure, with legis- | axe penetrated the skull, and laid the monster dead & Wh itmore, Richmond ; Dudley Moody & Co, 
lative, judicial, and executive authority. ‘upon the floor. Her husband came home shortly Kent’s Hill, Readfield; H. Rooth, Gardiner; W. 
In this character it concerns him to act with the | after, and found her lytng prostrate and exhausted, & H. Stevens, Pittston; Edmund Dana, Wiscas- 
utmost impartiality. T’o be partial is to be unjust ; | with the catainount stretched at her feet, and her set; Jeremiah O’Brien, Machias; James Reed, 
and the injustice being perceived and deeply felt, two eldest children weeping over her. The wo- | Hope. Hallowell, Noaember 3d, 1836. 
(as it scarcely ever fails to be) discontent, heart- | man was considerably injured, but the account states | — ea 
burnings, and bitter murmurings will ensue, Fa- | that she is recovering rapidly. Her arm and side | FARM FOR SALE. } 
voritism 1s the bane of government, in the smallest | were badly torn, but she received no dangerous The subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which 








{From the Maine Monthly Magazine, for May. 
THE NOBLE SAILOR. 


The occurrence here related took place during 
the great conflagration in New York, December 16, | 
1835. 

It was a fearful night, 
The strong flame fiercely sped, 

From street to street, from spire to spire, 
And on their treasures fed ; 

Hark ! ‘tis a mother’s cry, 
High o'er the tumult wild, 

As rushing toward her flame-wrapt home 
She shriek’d— My child! my child!’ 


A wanderer from the sea, 
A stranger mark'd her woe, 

And in his generous bosom woke 
The sympathetic glow. 

Swift up the burning stairs 
With darting feet he flew, 

While sable clouds of stifling smoke 
Conceal'd him from the view. 





Fast fell the blazing beams 
Across his dangerous road, 
Till the far chamber where he grop’d 
Like fiery oven glow'd, 
But what a pealing shout ! 
When from the wreck he came, 
And in his arms a smiling babe 
Still toying with the flame. 








The mother’s raptur'd tears 
Forth like a torrent sped, 
Yet ere the throng could learn his name, 
That noble tar had fled. 
Not for the praise of man 
Did he this deed of love, 
But ona bright, unfading page 
lis register’d above. 
Hartford. 


THe Woman ANp THE Catramount.—The Lake- 


L. H. S. 




















Mer ive ac ill, so called, i ‘ 
communities as well as the largest. And look!) wound. he now lives, on Beach Hill, so called, in Wayne, 
on the road from Wayne village to Livermore, about 


one and athird mile from the village—containing 
about 70 acres of first rate land—a two story house 
|in good repair, with a large barn 36 by 96. There 
| J 


Often it is the favorite that wrings the hearts of the 
doating parents; and no less often the child that 
shared Jeast in their regards comes at last to be the 




































solace and the prop of their declining years. 

It behoves the ruler of a family to establish no 
domestic rules and laws but such as are reasonable 
in themselves, and conducive to the real good and 
welfare of the little community he governs. Else 
he acts the part of a tyrart; and one who is a ty- 
rant in his own house, would be a tyrant over mil- | 
lions if he had it in his power. 

As the laws for his household should be enacted 
with all the prudence and forethought he is master | 
of, so also they should be executed with discretion 
and cool judgment. 

What would be thought of a judge who should | 
proceed to pass a penal sentence without convic- | 
tion, or without giving a patient hearing and a fair 
trial, or who should fly into a violent passion upon 
the judgment seat & foam with rage, while in the act 
of passing sentence? Every body would think him 
utterly unfit for his place and would cry out, Shame 


| 


| 


| Dyspepsta. One great cause of indigestion, is 
‘unquestionably anxiety of mind. Any agitation of 
| the spirits, whether joyous or painful, deranges the 
digestive organs. No man should sit down to din- 
ner, if he expects to receive a protest in the after- 
noon, unless he has made up his mind to care noth- 
ing about it, and let the world “wag as it will.” 
No man should eat when he is in a passion, and 


'above all, no man that is merciful to his own stom- 


ach, and desirous of length of days, should eat fast. 


Foot’s favorite butt was Garrick. David wound 
up an attaek on some person’s character, by an in- 
timation, that perhaps it would be better that he 
should pull the beam out of his owneye. “ Aye, 
and so you would,” said Foote, “if you could sell 
the timber!” 


‘ 




















WINTHROP MESSENGER. 

This elegant Horse will stand the ensuing season, 
for the use of Mares, every Tuesday and Saturday at 
Withrop Village, and the remaining days of the week 








upon hin! Now the ruler of a family acts as a 


judge; while the party arraigned before him has | 


neither the benefit of counsel, nor the privilege of 
trial by jury. In these circumstances it is peculiar- 
ly fit and necessary that the judge should act not 
passionately, but with cool deliberation. 

Parental nagistracy must be supported by gen- 
eral decency of behavior, or inevitably it will fall 
into contempt. It is an old maxim, that “ Very 
great respect is due to children.” Parents must re- 


A governor, or a justice of a court, who respects 
not himself by a steady observance of the laws of 





at the stable of the subscriber in East Winthrop. 
Winthrop Messenger is a son of the old Messen- 
ger, so long and so favorably known in this county 
'as the sire of the best stock ever raised in it. He 
is out of the well known Blake mare, and combines 
as much of the good points and qualities of both pa- 
/rents as any one need wish. He isa bright ba 
/ with black mane, legs and tail—remarkably we 
| proportioned, healthy, active and strong. 


‘Terms.—Owing to the unusual pressure of the 


. . ; |times, the terms are put unusually low—$5 by the 
spect themselves in the presence of their children. | ; P 4 = 


warrant, $4 by the season, and $3 by the leap. 
DANIEL SAMPSON. 
Winthrop, June 13, 1837. 18 





is a large cellar under the whole house finisned off 
in the best manner. The farm contains an excel- 
| lent orchard, and with proper management will cut 
from 30 to 35 tons of hay per annum, and is well 
watered, wooded, and principally fenced with a good 
stone wall. For further particulars enquire of the 
| subscriber. JACOB NELSON. 
| Wayne, May 17, 1837. 


TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT. 


The subscriber would inform the inhabitants of 
| Winthrop and vicinity, that he continues at the old 
stand, lately oecupied by James Deary, & Co. 

where he intends carrying on the Tailoring business 
‘in all its various branches. Having had a long ex- 
| perience in the business, those who favor him with 
their custom may rest assured of having their work 
done in as good a manner as at any other place.— 
All garments made in the latest style, and warrant- 
ed to fit. 

{ce Cutting done at short notice. 

OWEN DEALY. 








i 


Winthrop, June 8, 1837. 


NOTICE, 
The subscriber offers to sell, let, or exchange for 
'a good Cow his three quarter blood, two year old 
Bull, Young Hickory. He has also a year old Bull 
to dispose of. NATHAN FOSTER. 
Winthrop, June 6, 1837. 13 











RUTA BAGA SEED. 
A small quantity of genuine Ruta Baga Seed, for 
sale at this office. June 3. 





